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THE CURSE OF HUNGARY. 

, JOHN HAY. 

King Saloman looked from his donjon bars, 
Where the Danube clamors through sedge and sand, 
And he cursed with a curse his revolting land — 

With a king's deep curse of treason and wars. 

He said : "May this false land know no truth 
,May the good hearts die and the bad ones flourish, 
And a greed of glory but live to nourish 

Envy and hate in its restless youth ! 

" In the barren soil may the ploughshare rust, 
While the sword grows bright with its fatal labor, 
And blackens between each man and neighbor 

The perilous cloud of a vague distrust. 

" Be the noble idle, the peasant in thrall, 
And each to the other as unknown things. 
That with links of hatred and pride, the kings 

May forge firm fetters through each for all. 

"May a king wrong them as they wronged their king. 
May he wring their hearts as they wrung mine, 
Till they pour their blood for his revels like wine 

And to women and monks their birthright fling ! " 

The mad king died. But the rushing river 
Still brawls by the spot where his donjon stands, 
And its swift waves sigh to the conscious sands 

That the curse of King Saloman works forever. 

For, flowing by Pressburg, they heard the cheers 
Ring out from the leal and cheated hearts 
That were caught and chained by Theresa's arts — 

A man's cool head and a girl's hot tears. 

And a star, scarce risen, they saw decline, 
Where Orsova's hills looked coldly down, 
As Kossuth buried the iron crown 

And fled in the dark to the Turkish line. 

And latest they saw, in the summer glare. 
The Magyar nobles in pomp arrayed 
To shout as they saw, with his unfleshed blade, 

A Hapsburg beating the harmless air. 

But ever the same sad play they saw, 
The same weak worship of sword and crown, 
The noble crushing the humble down. 

And molding wrong to a monstrous law. 

The donjon stands by the turbid riyer, 
But time is crumbling its battered towers ; 
And the slow light withers a despot's powers. 
And a mad king's curse is not forever. 
VisSEGRAD, on the Danube. 



HOW TO KIND LP FIRES, 

FRANCIS TIFFANY. 

What a commentary on the reasons for the larger 
part of the failures in human life is offered us in the 
besotted way in which a stupid Irish servant-girl 
goes to work to make a hard-coal fire ! What clouds 
of smoke, what blood-shot; and weeping eyes ! Look 
at the unhappy fcreature, crouching on hands and 
knees and blowing till her lungs ache and her cheeks 
crack, or mournfully pausing with a despairing howl 
to contemplate the black and sullen miscarriage. 
Then see her go at the task again, scooping out with 
her fingers and heaping up on the hearth the hot 
and dirty contents of the grate, only that the whole 
process may be started afresh and the same elaborate 
and foredoomed preparations be made for another 
failure ! O the waste of time, the waste of material, 
the waste of patience — it is pitiful to behold it ! 

And yet all the while every rational being rejoices 
in his heart that the bungler's face is blackened and 
her eyes stream; ay, and that the fire persistently 
gets the better of her and "won't go." " Won't go !" 
—of course it won't'. It would be dishonoring its 
Maker if it disobeyed His beautiful laws or subjected 
itself to the brainless obstinacy of such a mistress. 

Why, the very matches in the safe find tongues 
and cry out shame on her. " Look at us," they seem 
to say, " see how we set to work ; become a rational 
agent like each one of us. Heat is what you are 
after, and in quantity sufficient to ignite coal. You 
have had enough of it already to set New York on 
fire. Now, here lies the whole secret of the matter. 
We learned this secret long ago, and have acted on 
it ever since. It consists in obeying the law of de- 
grees. A scratch on the wall sets our phosphorus 
burning; phosphorus burning sets our sulphur on 
fire ; sulphur on fire sets our splints a-flame. Far- 
ther than this we matches can not go. But do not 
scorn our humble hint. Rise, in ascending series, 
from shavings to chips, from chips to dry pine, from 



dry pine to split oak, from split oak to anthracite, 
and your fire will crackle and leap and roar in exul- 
tation. Every tiny spark will clap its little hands 
and snap out ' now you've hit it, Bridget ! ' And very 
soon you may sit down, clean and sweet tempered, 
to bask in the ruddy glow." 

Kindling fires, of one kind or another, is a work at 
which we all of us have a great deal to do. Such 
expressions as getting up steam for our work, set- 
ting ourselves or others ablaze, creating a genial 
glow of domestic love, are no mere metaphors. A 
veritable process of chemical combustion lies at. the 
basis of an eloquent speech, a heroic act, or a warm 
embrace, as inevitably as it does at that of a ruddy- 
glowing, heat-radiating hickory or anthracite fire. 
It is a matter of pre-eminent practical importance to 
know how to initiate this process effectually. For, 
look you at all that is demanded of us in this line. 
We have workmen to keep on the jump ; sweet- 
hearts to fuse to the melting point ; intractable ores 
to reduce in our mental crucibles; children to in- 
flame with zest for knowledge and nobleness ; bun- 
glers to blaze away at in wrath; political parties, 
schools, congregations to rouse out of apathy and 
goad or inspire to patriotism, intelligence or charity. 
Now, there are philosophical ways and there are 
Hibernian ways of going to work at all this. 

Ever}' mass ignites the easiest at its most inflam- 
mable point. One would suppose, then, that the 
rule of common-sense would be to begin at this. 
But go into half the school-rooms in our land and 
see how this simple law is stupidly ignored; how the 
anthracite is studiously put at the bottom of the 
grate and the quick and tender-like pine on top. The 
most inflammable point in the mind of a child being 
his observing faculties, and the good Lord having 
made it comparatively easy to set him all-in-a-flame 
over the marvel and beauty of the concrete objects 
of nature, the first thing aimed at is to reverse the 
established order and insist on kindling him to a 
glow over the charms of barren abstractions. " Now, 
Johnny, my boy, we do not want you to have any- 
thing to do with three apples, three marbles, three 
birds. No matter at all about the apples, marbles 
or birds. Dismiss these wholly from your mind, for 
they are only impertinent obtrusions. The three 
alone, the three pure and naked, the three in abso- 
lute abstraction, this is what we want to warm you 
up on. On this rest the foundations of our beauti- 
ful science." Or, it is a lesson in grammar. "Now, 
Johnny, my boy, the interesting relations between 
nouns and verbs are to engage our thoughts. No 
matter about trout jumping at flies or terriers snuf- 
fing at holes for rats. Banish all such pictures from 
your mind. The lively interest they excite will ex- 
pose your youthful inexperience to the delusion that 
rats and trout, jumping and snuffing, are the all-im- 
portant subjects of consideration. Far from it. We 
want you to breathe the purer air of abstractions. 
Reflect on the noun as the name of things, and not 
on mere instances as cats or squirrels or rocker- 
skates. Reflect on the verb as the name of an action 
or state of being, and not on sucking cider, tickling 
noses with a straw, feeling jolly. The^ abstract rela- 
tion of things in general to actions or states of being 
— O, my boy, time would fail me to tell you how 
many great men have spent their whole lives in de- 
lightful contemplation of this." 

Of course, Johnny's abortively-kindled fire soon 
begins to smoke. The little throat constricts with 
spasmodic grief and closes the damper, anrj out into 
the school-room pours the empyreumatic reek. 
There is an unhappy time all round. The eyes of 
the master smart with the irritating puffs, and re- 
morseful or truculent Johnny is condemned as a 
stove that will not draw. 

Will not draw ! Look at the little urchin an hour 
later. He is watching his ingenious uncle taking a 
pump to pieces or mending the water-ram. He is 
visiting a ship or rolling-mill in company with said 
uncle. What a volley of questions he is fusillading 
out! How all-of-a-tremble he is to know a sloopi 
from a schooner, an hermaphrodite from a com- 
mon brig, a barque from a ship. See what a glow is 
reddening in. his cheeks and how the sparks are 
snapping from his eyes ! Then inform him you have 
a book at home that tells all about ships, and he will 
devour it from stem to stern, and make it stand out 
from kelson to sky-sail in the fire of his intelligence, 
like a vessel burning in a dark night. 

But enough of the children. Are we adults hand- 
led any more rationally.? Is there one of us who is 
not perpetually brought to desperation by being ex- 



pected to get up a furious heat and glow to the very 
center all of an instant, without any regard to the 
ordained laws of combustion ? 

We sit down on bench or in f)ew to hear a lecture 
or a sermon. The peripatetic or the parson who is 
to address us has had abundance of time to get the 
fires roaring in his own furnace and the water jump- 
ing in his own boilers. In his excited imagination 
the country is already going to pieces; the human 
race is already half-annihilated through eating sale- 
ratus-bread; the sin of covetousness has already 
swamped the nation so utterly that men will sell 
honor and women purity with no other emotion than 
a chuckle of satisfaction that people can be found 
"green" enough to give Mechlin lace and corner- 
lots in exchange for such romantic sentimentalities. 
Now, no doubt, the lecturer or preacher is entirely 
right in the matter. I am an humble man, and go to 
him to g^\ all alive about something that he sees 
more vividly and feels more intensely than I. So 
much I am willing to allow to the Alpine superiority 
of his talents and the Vesuvius of his emotional 
nature. 

But — ^and here I enter my dogged protest — he has 
no more business to start me off at such a pace as 
he often does, than an engineet has to bump my 
head through a car-window or flmg me over the 
back of a seat, by letting loose his train at a speed 
of forty miles an hour. I have a right to have my 
inertia respected. I have a right to get in motion 
myself so as to keep up with the train. Inertia is 
not a thmg to be made light of. Was it not Newton 
who pointed out the fact that even the Great Author 
of the solar system had always taken this principle 
into consideration, and that this is one of the reasons 
why the vast machine runs so much to the comfort 
of the millions it is dragging round } I have never 
read his book, but I am told it is full of solid infor-^ 
mation, and might be perused with profit by all con- 
ductors, lecturers or preachers, who have a conceit 
in their heads that they can improve on the siderial 
methods. 

It would be quite another matter if I were trying 
to hang back and become a mere dead weight. Just 
the contrary is the fact. I want to g^t in rapid mo- 
tion, and to have my wheels whirl till the axles glow. 
I have no set prejudices, for example, in favor of 
saleratus-bread. I am open to conviction as to the 
devastation it has wrought. But kindle and inflame 
my. imagination by degrees. Call up vivid pictures 
before my eyes of the women of Maine and New 
Hampshire looking lank as herrings and yellow as 
saffron. Make me see the saleratus actively eating 
holes in their teeth and reducing them to the script- 
ural condition in which " the grinders . shall cease 
because they be few." Make me feel in sympathetic 
heart-burn how the indigestible compound is broil- 
ing oh their stomachs. Lead me along, solemn and 
slow, with the mournful procession to the burial- 
ground, and there let me behold the maidens and 
mothers of those ill-starred States lowered into pre- 
mature graves amidst the sobs of their alkali-be- 
reaved lovers and husbands and children. I am 
not a stone. I can weep, as well as the next man. 
I can be fired to take up arms and fight the devil, 
whatever disguise he may hide himself under. Prove 
to me, slowly, deliberately, cumulatively — ^for I am a 
man whose passions wait on his judgment — ^that that 
fatal ^nd perfidious disguise is saleratus, and I'll do — 
I don't know what I will not do. I will head a mob 
and tear down Pyles factory. I will rush into poli- 
tics and carry the New Hampshire Legislature by 
coup d^dtat and enact, as Draconian laV of the realm, 
"yeast-bread or death ! " 

Ignorance or defiance of the ordained laws of kin- 
dling fires ! What miseries are we forced to witness 
on every hand from this } The smoke of their tor- 
ment goeth up night and day. There is my bosom- 
friend, Tom Bellows, for example. A warmer-hearted 
fellow never breathed. But, all impetuosity, he thinks 
to bring every Jericho to the ground with one ram's 
horn blast, and scouts the slow processes of the mod- 
ern siege. So, of course, he must fall in love after- 
the same Boreas fashion. He did so, and with my 
pretty cousin, Alice. 

Now, of course, his dearest object was to kindle a 
responsive flame in the breast of the coveted maiden. 
And, truth to say, he was a fellow a young girl might 
glow to her heart's core over, if time and the law of 
degrees were allowed for. But the hurricane of a 
chap frightened her to death at the very outset. He 
burst up like a volcano at her feet, roaring and flam- 
ing out of his enormous crater and pouring out rivers 
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of fiery lava. The whole thing broke upon her like 
an August thunder-clap. She suspected nothing till 
the peal burst. And then she trembled from head 
to foot. Of course she did. Alice is a timid girl. 
She has intelligence and aflfection in plenty; but one 
must woo and win her confidence, thaw her reserve, 
tempt out under genial sunshine tendril, leaf and 
flower. As well think to storm her love as to force 
the processes of a growing lily by setting the pot 
on a red-hot stove, in the infatuated thought that 
the stem can be made to shoot up a foot per minute, 
and the white flowers to open and the perfume to 
exhale before an hour has passed. Utterly unable 
to respond volujne for volume to such tumultuous 
love, Alice came to dread poor Tom as she would an 
avalanche or a tornado, and actuall}'- fled from town. 
Tom learned a salutarv lesson. But he is a reso- 



filled their private vessels to bursting and provided 
them with a plentiful reservoir and a full head. 
Meanwhile )^our mind has been pre-occupied with 
fift}'- different things, and your tear-apparatus is as 
dry — "not to speak it profanel}^" — as an old leather- 
bottle. Still you are an amiable fellow. You want 
to sympathize, and, if they would only give you time 
and work on 3rour feelings by degrees, you could 
sympathize. But no. You must turn )^our personal 
June-da5^ all in a minute, into bleak November. You 
must evaporate the surface of half an ocean, whistle 
up from the four quarters a moaning wind, gather 
the black clouds athwart the whole heavens, and 
pour down, down, down, in showers of deluging rain. 
Otherwise you have no heart. 

An appalling position this to find yourself in ! No 
heart ! You begin to believe it )^ourseli:. The more 



light it throws on the foundation-laws of human 
nature, and you will come to feel that not without a 
certain prophetic inspiration did grand old Plato say 
"Matches were made in heaven." * 



The Black Cook:— There was that also in her 
sinuous yet malleable nature, so full of guile and so 
full of goodness^ that reminded us pleasantly of lowly 
folk in elder lands, where relaxing oppressions have 
lifted the restraints of fear between master and ser- 
vant, without disturbing the familiarity of their rela- 
tion. She advised freely with us upon all household 
matters and took a motherly interest in whatever 
concerned us. She could be flattered or caressed 
into almost any services, but no threat or command 
could move her. When she erred, she never ac- 
knowledged her wrong in words, but handsomely 
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lute fellow, and does not mean to give up. He bor- 
rowed a book of me a while ago on the laws of com- 
bustion. I suspected at the time what he was after, 
and threw in a work on fl)'--fishing for trout, with the 
hope of impressing him with an adequate sense of 
the time and skill it often involves to get a rise from 
fish of a sh)'-, sensitive, spring-haunting nature. 

The evil inflicted by a wholesale disregard of all 
established laws of degrees probably finds, however, 
its most aggravating illustration in the tribulation 
brought upon us by that class of sentimental people 
who are evermore making irrational and exhausting 
demands upon our sympathies. Utterl}'- unable to 
lock up any troubles in their breasts, the moment 
anything afllicts them, these people must insist upon 
falling into 3^our arms, dropping their heads upon 
your shoulder and sobbing it out upon your com- 
passionate bosom. It is no fair match. When you 
encounter them they are already under full way. 
Their woes have thoroughly desolated their hearts 
and active secretions in their lachrvmal sflands have 



you try to teel touched the more insensible you 
grow. Your eyes seem choked with sawdust. Your 
futile efforts pain and exasperate )'-ou. A horrible 
reaction sets in. A kind of diabolic possession seizes 
hold of you, under which a fiendish joy emerges in 
your consciousness that your tormentor is so badly 
off; nay, imp-offspring of some Tartarus blacker yet, 
a secret buo5^ant hope that there is still more and 
worse in store for her. 

"Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways 
and be wise." Capital advice this for the lazy, laz- 
zaroni drones of an oriental land ! But in this head- 
long Occident of ours we want another proverb. Go 
to the match, thou topse5r-turvey wrong-end-first; 
consider its ways and be wise. The match is demure 
and modest. But, in its thoughtful way and with that 
best of all enforcements, a good example, it impresses 
the lesson which you most deeply need. Like all the 
greatest teachers, it but flashes a single suggestive 
hint, but that hint leads on to endless revelations. 
Sound that lesson to its deepest depths, act in the 



expressed her regrets in a pudding, or sent up her 
apologies in a favorite dish secretly prepared. We 
grew so well used to this form of exculpation, that, 
whenever Mrs. Johnson took an afternoon at an in- 
convenient season, we knew that for a week after- 
wards we should be feasted like princes. She owned 
frankly that she loved us, that she had never done 
half so much for people before, and that she had 
never been nearly so well suited in any other place, 
and for a brief and happy time we thought that we 
never should part. — W. D. Howells. 



The* Island of Ufenau. — Our illustration gives 
a view of the island of Ufenau, in Lake Zurich, 
Switzerland, the burial-place of Ulrich von Hutten, 
one of the early martyrs who suffered for the cause 
of Reformation. In 1523 he fled to Ufenau, where 
he died from the results of the persecutions he had 
endured. His grave is just in front of the quaint 
little church, which appears above the trees, on the 
right, in our picture. 



